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his case competently handled. One satisfied client
will bring others.

Except for patent irregularities it is best not to
raise points of law, especially points of law upon
procedure. The clerk's view of the law generally
prevails in these matters and an advocate is not
likely to win the bench to his side after the clerk
has ruled against him. The law of evidence and
procedure, indeed, is often very much what each
individual court decides it to be. It varies as the
law of equity used to vary with the length of the
Lord Chancellor's foot. It may not be the law of
England, but it is the effective law of that parti-
cular court, and that is the important thing for the
immediate purpose.

No study is so likely to repay the budding
practitioner so well as the careful observation of
the personnel of the courts in which he appears.
A barrister with a considerable practice once said,
"I don't bother about the law but I know the
judges better than they know themselves." He
went on to say that for years he had made notes
of the peculiarities of each judge before whom he
had to appear, observing that one wanted the
procedure to be in a certain way, a second in
another; that one was more impressed by this
argument, another by some other; or that one
could be influenced most in pleading for mitigation
if the appeal was based on grounds which would
leave another cold, but who, in turn, could be much
moved if he were told of something else. This was
"practising at the bar" indeed. It is a method
that the police court advocate will find worth a
trial in his police courts.